CHAPTER I

^A  BRANCH  OF  COMMERCE*'

ALONG the streets in the early morning go men and
boys, leaving newspapers at many houses* At every
railway station an hour or two later bookstall atten-
dants are handing out newspapers to men and women,
young and old, who take trains to the city or town
where they work*

The same happens at evening; there stand also at
many a street-corner evening-newspaper sellers, doing
a brisk trade* Nearly all passengers in trains, trams,
or buses read a newspaper* Walk along the front at a
seaside place before eleven in the morning* Nine out
of eveiy ten of the people sitting there, and a large
proportion of the promenaders, have newspapers up
to their eyes or hold them in their hands*

Newspaper-reading has become a habit* It is like
drug-taking or cigarette-smoking, not caused so much
by the pleasure of indulgence in it as by the discomfort
of abstention from it* Millions of men and women
read newspaper^, not for information, but to pass the
time, to prevent thinking, to escape from the pressure
of boredom or bad luck*

If they meet a friend and find plenty to talk about,
they glance only at a few headings* If they have a lot
of time on their hands, they read column after column,
turn page after page* Of what they read they remember
very little* Their minds are a pathetic jumble of
statements imperfectly assimilated, facts wrongly
interpreted, inferences incorrectly drawn*